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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 


niently located in 


different sections 


of Boston, 


combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 


the most desirable depository 


in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place 


222 Boylston Street 


Boston 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


Prompt 
Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


Choisa 


Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


INTERNATIONAL | 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 
Chas. G. Bancroft, President 


Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 
A. Francis Hayden, Vice-Pres. 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


OMMn 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


IS MAN ALO 
Where Is My Dog? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Boston 


Wedding Invitations 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


There is nothing just as 
good as the 


| Old Grist Mill ; 
Dog Bread 


U 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. } 
SS 1 = 


Soothe Your 


~ Itching Skin 
\ With Cuticura 


All Soap 25, Ointment 5 & Taloum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston 


CARL J. HORNER 
Photographer 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Opposite Symphony Hall 
BOSTON 


Telephone Connection 


Near Mass. Ave. 


is the most sanitary, and most convenient 
for use, with the least expense incurred to 
the consumer 
A Common Glass should not be used. They are Germ carriers 
Use the BEECO SAFETY EDGE PAPER CUP 
BOSTON DRINKING CUP CO. 


Telephone Beach 7860-1-2 
Office and factories— 


BOSTON, 
1000 Washington Street MASS 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my tist of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Kinoness, Justice 
AND MERcy TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 
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ALAS that one can be human and_ not 
humane! 


YET to be genuinely human is to be humane. 
Tt is inhuman not to be humane. 


ONE of our Southern states is paying $9.41 
per capita for teaching its 268,000 white 
children and $1.78 per capita for teaching 
its 208,000 colored children. 


IN fifteen Southern states and the District 
of Columbia the teachers of white children 
receive at the rate of $10.32 for each child, 
the teachers of the colored children at the 
rate of $2.89 for each child. 


LYNCHINGS occurred last year in sixteen 
of our states. Of the eighty-four, there were 
seventy-eight colored people so murdered, 
and six who were white. 


FEW things today have more power to de- 
grade our boys and young men, to awaken 
the impulses that lead to lawlessness, to dis- 
regard of human rights and to inhumane 
treatment of animals, than many of the motion 
pictures exhibited throughout the country. 


WITH the millions of dollars men, morally 
indifferent as to their influence, are willing 
to put into demoralizing moving pictures, 
why are men, professing their interest in the 
welfare of youth, so slow to invest their money 
in moving pictures that would inspire and 
ennoble the young? A few thousand dollars 
invested in a series of films in the line of 
humane education would bring larger re- 
turns of good than invested in anything else 
we know. 


THE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society are 
planning for three high class humane educa- 
tion moving pictures. Their influence should 
be among the most wide-reaching for good 
of anything we have ever undertaken. 
How much will you contribute toward them? 


THE HORSES’ VACATION FUND 

E have been sending horses to our Rest 

Farm for a few weeks’ vacation ever 
since the pastures were ready early in May. 
Nearly thirty are there now. The most of 
them, have been sent without charge 
through the kindness of those who have con- 
tributed to our Vacation Fund. Nearly all 
these horses belong to poor men who cannot 
afford to give up their horse, pay his board, 
and hire another in his place. 

Of course they are only horses, not human 
beings at all. But the wonder of it all to 
them, when they find themselves free from 
harness and halter, the green grass under 
their feet, the broad pasture open before 
them, seems apparent in every look and 
movement. Often they start off and try to 
kick up their heels as if the long-forgotten 
days of colthood had come back. Sometimes 
the grass is the first eoncern, and they begin 
to eat with the eagerness of one who had not 
tasted some delicious morsel since childhood. 
Again the desire to roll is evidently uppermost 
and down they go on the soft turf as if rolling 
were the thing they had longed to do for 
years. The other day we opened the gate 
and gave his freedom to a Boston horse that 
had faithfully served his owner 15 years on 
the city’s pavements without a day’s respite 
except holidays and Sundays. It was worth 
far more than his four weeks’ vacation will 
cost to see him face the new conditions at 
that surprising moment. If only those dear 
friends who have made this Vacation Fund 
possible could witness some of these scenes, 
they would find their abundant reward for 
any sacrifices they may have made in behalf 
of these tired toilers. 


SENATOR HARDING, the Republican nom- 
inee for the presidency, and Mrs. Harding, we 
are told by a mutual friend, are greatly inter- 
ested in humane work, lovers of animals, always 
ready to champion their cause. Should they 
become the occupants of the White House, we 
are assured that any humane legislation in 
Congress would find in them loyal advocates. 
It may be they have come “to the kingdom for 
such an hour as this.” 


MORE SONG AND LESS RICE 


HE bobolink is not only a beautiful bird 

but a rare songster. To see him rise 
from the meadow and hear him warbling his 
wonderful song as he wings his way upward 
is one of the exquisite delights of a northern 
June. But they say he loves rice; that he 
takes his toll of the southern rice fields. Of 
course he does. Birds have to live. They 
‘can’t live on air and water any more than 
Caruso and Melba and Galli-Curci. They 
ovght not to sing for nothing. Many of us 
would rather have the song than the rice, or 
at least a little less rice even if rice were all 
we could get for food. Because he robs the 
rive grower it is proposed to except him from 
the migratory bird law and kill him at sight 
or poison him by the wholesale. Are we 
forever to estimate all values in dollars and 
cents? Even from that low level we venture 
the statement that month in and month out 
he pays the world all he owes it. True as it 
may be that he would spoil a rice field in the 
South unless with guns and other devices he 
was prevented, yet in May and June and July 
insects make up 85 per cent of his food in 
the North. For at least three months of the 
vear he is a faithful worker for the northern 
farmer. Grasshoppers and caterpillars have 
no more love for him than the southern rice 
grower. Some people want all the sweet and 
none of the bitter. The old Scotchman ad- 
mitted his wife had had the smallpox, was very 
very ugly, often drank too much, but then he 
said, “but, mon, ye cau’na ha’e all guid 
things in one woman.” 


AND HE WAS A KING’S HORSE 


HE Equine Defence League of England 

rescued from his sad lot as a forgotten 
hero, Pintadeau, an old Derby Racer, that 
had belonged to King George. The League 
bought him, saved him from the dealer in old 
horses into whose hands he had fallen, and 
returned him to the king. This happened 
last year. The effort was made to secure 


the king’s promise that the faithful old horse 
should have special provision made for his 
future. The promise was not given. Now the 
League reports it has learned he was shot 
soon after being sent back to the royai stables. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE JACK LONDON CLUB, 135,215 


T was a good angel who suggested the idea 

of the Jack London Club. We are not 
going to give her name. It will be enough 
to say that for many years she has been 
making suggestions to us, and generally it 
has been wise to follow them. 


AFTER two years the Club continues to 
grow at a surprising rate. Eight thousand 
and thirty-four during the last month. 


FOR new readers, and there are hundreds of 
them, who see this paper for the first time, 
we reprint the following:— 

If you never happened to see this magazine 
before, probably you are wondering what the 
Jack London Club is. It’s a society with no 
officers and no dues. It was started, primarily, 
because of Jack London’s disclosures in his 
book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,” of the 
cruelties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. He was no 
sentimentalist. He never cried “wolf” when 
there was no “wolf,” or asked you to weep 
when there was no cause for tears. But he 
says that in the trained animal performance 
cruelty has blossomed into its perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from 
the stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send us your name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-nine copies of 
the book have already been given as prizes; 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of price, one dollar. 


Won’t You Write Us? 


We want to hear from those of our members 
who have any evidence of the good work of 
the Club. Can you see any signs of its work 
in your city or town? Here in Boston we 
read the vaudeville advertisements almost 
daily, and it is now only rarely that we 
see notice of an animal performance. The 
publicity given this subject by the press and 
the members of this Club is certainly be- 
ginning to make its impression. How about 
it in your community? Tell us what you 
discover there. 


It Takes Time But It Means Something 

Seeing in the New York Evening Sun an 
account of what a lady witnessed in the way of 
cruelty to animals in a theater, a member of 
the Club, Myrtle L. Tracy, wrote a fine letter 
to the Sun telling about the Jack London 
Club and its purposes and urging the lady 
to join it. One thing Miss Tracy suggests 


is that one always ask before purchasing 
tickets if any animal act is on the program. 
Who can know how many thousands of read- 
ers had their attention called to the Club by 
that letter! 
things! 


Blessed be the people who do 


THIS THE GROWTH OF TWO YEARS—INCREASE PAST MONTH, 8,034 


An Excellent Idea 


A member of the Club writes us that she 
sent this letter to the manager of Keith’s 
Theater in Philadelphia :— 

5303 Knox Street, 
Germantown, Pa. 
Mr. Harry S. Jordan, 
Dear Sir: 

I want to express the pleasure that mem- 
bers of my family and I experienced today in 
the program presented at Keith’s and assure 
you that our enjoyment was doubled by the 
fact that there was no exhibition of trained 
animals. As members of the S. P. C. A. and 
Jack London Club we have refrained from 
witnessing performances of that nature and 
find your entertainment today a very whole- 
some and pleasing one. I hope that animals 
in future will be spared the torture required 
to make them objects of amusement to the 
public. Let me thank you for your efforts in 
affording such an agreeable afternoon to 
your audience. It may interest you to know 


that I am the wife of Charles Augustus 
Davis, formerly manager of the Philadeiphia 
Orchestra Association. 
Believe me, with good wishes for contiiued 
success, Yours very truly, 
KNICKERBACKER Davis 
June 10, 1920. 


If one in a hundred of the Club members 
would do something like this once in a while. 
what an awakening it would create among 
the managers of theaters! 


LAST month we had 1,000 of the large Jack 
London Club posters, 22 x 32 inches, of 
which we give a reproduction below, put up 
in and about Boston. 

There ought to be a million of these placed 
over the United States by the members of the 
Club. The cost is only fifteen cents, two for 
twenty-five cents, five or more, ten cents each. 
It’s a great way to push the Club and its 
work. 


THE LIVES 
Performing Animals 
ARE 


PROLONGED SUFFERING 


PROTEST AGAINST 
THIS CRUELTY 
BY LEAVING 
YOUR SEAT 
WHEN PRESENT 
WHERE ANIMALS 
ARE PERFORMING 


JOIN THE 
JACK LONDON CLUB 
WHICH SEEKS 
TO ABOLISH 
THIS EVIL—=NO DUES 


PRESENT 
MEMBERSHIP,, 
100,000 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


SOGETY FOR THE PREVETION OF CRUELTY 10 ANS 


180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


From California 

We receive almost daily clippings from 
new papers that tell about the Club. The 
Ind. vendent, of Corona, California, gives us 
an interesting write-up. The article, an edi- 
torial, says:— 

Qoe might imagine, without knowing any- 
thin more about it that the new club is liter- 
ary and then learning a little more, would 
wonder how a literary club came to be 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Society for 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
‘But the relation is plain enough when one 
learns further that the single qualification for 
membership is that the member will not, by 
his presence, encourage a trained animal per- 
formance as part of a public entertainment. 
The club has grown out of the publication of 
Mr. London’s book, “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” in which the author revealed the cruel 
treatment of animals to fit them for public 
performances in theaters and other places, 
and its purpose is to put in wider and wider 
operation the one means that Mr. London said 
would most definitely discourage and event- 
ually put an end to animal training. 


Ernest Bell 

The English humanitarian 
writes in “Animal Actors and How They Are 
Educated”: 

The training of performing animals is a 
trade. No reputable tradesman has any ob- 
jection to the general public knowing the 
methods which he employs. But, with a very 
few exceptions, in this particular business it 
is extremely hard to discover what really 
takes place. 

In the majority of cases, and for very good 
reasons, this work is carried on behind the 
locked doors of a stable, or a room of some 
sort or another. 

As the man who trains animals to perform 
generally lets them out on hire as soon as 
they are “broken,” it follows that his main 
desire is to train them as quickly as possible. 
Rapidity, therefore, and not humanity, is 
his chief aim. 

Fear has necessarily to be used as an in- 
centive. 

Say a dog is to be taught to turn back 
somersaults. A slow method is to put har- 
ness on the dog with leads fastened to it, and 
practically to jerk the dog over backwards 
time after time. This method, we are told, 
takes eight to twelve weeks. 

On each occasion the dog becomes horribly 
giddy, as he has to learn to do from ten to 
twenty back somersaults in quick succession. 

This method is too slow for some trainers, 
and the wretched dog is “assisted” by a blow 
under the jaw with a piece of wood or the 
butt end of a whip, until he learns that if he 
turns of his own accord he escapes the blow. 


well-known 


Good News from England 

The Animals’ Friend, just at hand as we are 
preparing the Jack London page, gives us 
this: 

We learn from the report of the Canine De- 
fence League that one of the largest music- 
hall syndicates has privately circulated a 
note to owners of performing aninals that 
such “turns” will be excluded from their halls 
after the end of the present year. 

This is, indeed, good news, and is a distinct 
score for the League. If two or three more 


syndicates will follow this good example, the 
whole wretched business will soon be brought 
to an end. 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER 


SOLILOQUY OF THE TRAINED HIPPO- 
POTAMUS 
An incident of the circus in San Francisco 


SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 


SO you are beings of a higher order— 

You creatures—sitting row on row around the 
sawdust ring! 

you have souls, and other Christian 
paraphernalia denied our lower order of 
creation! 
And intellect is also claimed for you— 

Yet you can sit and laugh and clap your hands 
At sight of my most monstrous weight “shaking 

the shimmy” round the circus ring! 


And 


‘And wot you of the suffering entailed? 


And wot you of the awful cruelty 

Imposed on creatures to perform for you? 

And have you really hearts and intellect? 

You look a sorry sight of imbecilic things to my 
three tons ' 

As I go suffering around the ring to pleasure 
you! 


ANIMALS AS COMPANIONS 


Editorial in Farm and Ranch 
NIMALS cannot express their appreci- 
ation in words for the care their owners 
bestow upon them, but they reciprocate kind- 
ness. They can convince most animal hus- 
bandmen that plenty of feed, sufficient shelter 
and gentle treatment are profitable as well 
as humane. They can grow, reproduce and 
return income for the business judgment and 
acquired skill used to raise them on the 
farm. 

The choicest traits of human character are 
shown in man’s care of animals raised on the 
farm. He who feelingly caresses the animal 
when it is in pain, and soothes the wound that 
has been draining its life blood is mightier 
than the warrior who goes forth to battle to 
win fame. The farmer who can call the cows 
to the barn, summon the hogs to their beds 
and coax the horses to accept their collars 
has leadership among the patient and the 
magnanimous creatures of the earth. 


Courtesy of American Woolen Co. 


STUDY INSTEAD OF FOOL ANIMALS 
FRANK V. FAULHABER 


Mann visitors to the zoo, urged by 
ignorance, make fun of the animals. 
This is one feature that is detested by the 
helpless creatures who desire so much the 
seclusion and the freedom of the wilds. Some 
people, even those who should know better, 
throw pebbles and stones into the cages to 
invite the anger of those occupying them. 
Others, from a safe angle, prod the morose 
animals with sticks to urge them into action. 

If people were more conversant with facts 
as they really are, they would not look forward 
to a visit to the zoo with enjoyment as the 
object. They should make a study rather 
than make fun of animals. Keepers of zoos are 
well cognizant of the characteristics of those 
they have in charge. Bears especially detest 
the sight of people. They become worried 
and cross, and in not a few instances bears 
are known to have died after being subjected 
unduly long to the gaze of the curious. Bear 
cages in the modern zoos are built so that the 
occupants are safe from the tricks of visitors. 
A bear loves seclusion. 

Offhand observation leads many to  sur- 
mise that bears are rude and rough. On the 
contrary, a bear is an animal of the highest 
type and sensitive to everything. Though 
of a retiring nature, the normal bear is cheerful 
and of good temper. 


. 


LIFE is in our hands; we may subdue it to 
our use, we may take it when the animal is 
necessary for our sustenance, or when on its 
part there is a disposition as well as a power, 
to injure us. But here we ought to feel our- 
selves restrained. Everything beyond this 
is oppression, is cruelty. Where necessity 
ends, inhumaiuity begins; and the human 
creature who inflicts one pang on an inferior 
being beyond the necessity of that mutual 
relation in which God has placed him, for- 
feits his prerogative, and sinks below the 
creature whom he torments. 
Rev. Jonn D.D. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


STRANGE GUESTS IN THE CHERRY 
TREE 
MARY OLDS LAKIN 


W* had taken our chairs out on the 
green at the end of the farm-house, 
and, canopied by the wide-spreading branches 
of a fine, old cherry-tree, had watched the 
going down of the sun, at the close of a very 
warm day. The sky was cloudless and, in 
consequence, a long twilight postponed the 
coming of darkness. The flow of conversa- 
tion slackened and ebbed into silence when, 
suddenly, our attention was attracted by an 
unusual rustling on the branches and among 
the leaves of the cherry-tree. 

The large ox-heart cherries were just 
ripening and we fancied, at first, that birds 
were making a late evening meal of them; 
but we were presently surprised, for, as 
all eves turned that way, one of our number 
spied a large, gray rat nibbling at a cherry: 
then another and another was discovered 
feasting on the luscious fruit. Then, indeed, 
did reign quiet over our little group, and we 
watched with interest as others of their kind 
joined the rats. 

One branch of the tree reached within a 
few inches of the house and the rats, seeming 
to approach from the rear, appeared first at 
the farther end of the roof, scampered along 
its length and, giving a little leap to the 
nearest twig, ran over and among the branches. 
nibbling wherever a fat cherry attracted 
them. 

On the roof, at a point near the end of the 
neighborly branch, a rat, noticeably smaller 
than the others, and probably voung, lingered, 
apparently afraid to take the little leap that 
would place him within reach of the feast; 
and we repeatedly saw a rat carry to him a 
cherry which he ate ravenously. 

The queer party kept up its feasting as 
long as we could see and for some time after 
darkness set in. After that, and until the 
cherry season was over, our family made a 
practice of gathering early each evening in 
the same place, and, waiting in quietness, we 
were favored and saw this same little scene 
re-enacted. 

Though we never could count their number 
exactly, because of their moving about and 
because of the screening leaves, there must 
have been on some evenings, as many as 
twenty or twenty-five rats on the tree at once, 
while on the nearby roof, always the little one 
sat, his wants faithfully attended to. 


Cal 
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Reproduced by courtesy of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


MY LITTLE DOG, DICK 
MERCIE BARTLETT MACEY 


MY little dog looks up at me 

With his dear pleading eyes 

And asks for a caress. 

How can I give him less than that, 

When just my lightest touch 

Brings forth such gratefulness ! 

When I am lonely, close at hand 

The little creature lies. 

If sad my mood, he looks his sympathy 
And watches with brown eyes 

For just one word of cheer, 

When up he springs with wagging tail 
And licks the hand to him most dear. 

I am to him his all in all. 

That I am old it matters not, 

Age does not count and naught can dim 
The loving gaze that falters not 

But sees in me the one so dear to him. 
He never cares which way I go, 

North, South, or West if he may follow on 
And when night comes, lie at my feet 
And till the morn his faithful vigils keep. 
A tiny dog! A Little bit of flesh and blood! 
But nature made him staunch and true. 
I wonder if in God's great plan 

He may not bask in Heaven's own blue. 


AN ALL-ROUND ANIMAL 
LILLIAN TROTT 


HEN we use horses and oxen for 

carrying burdens, cattle for dairying, 
and sheep exclusively for meat and wool, we 
hardly consider that there is one animal which 
serves all these purposes. 

The yak of Northern China or Thibet 
gives richer milk than our cows, the flesh is 
finer flavored, it grows a fleece somewhat 
longer than the sheep’s and finer than the 
goat’s. And it carries a pack for its master 
heavier than that placed upon any horse or 
mule. 

The sturdy, industrious Thibetans depend 
upon the vak almost entirely for sustenance, 
making use of its fleece for cloth-weaving, 
its milk and meat for food, and its strength 
and docility for burden bearing. 


SHOULD it ever be necessary to chain a 
dog, stretch a stout wire between two points 
forty or fifty feet apart, and loop a chain on 
the wire so that the dog can move back and 
forth. To keep a dog healthy, he must have 
a great deal of exercise. 


ALWAYS HIS 


THE LENGTH OF ANIMAL LIFE 


OMESTIC animals seldom attain the 

age that Nature allows them. We 
grudge them their nourishment, overtire ()\em, 
and do not give them proper shelter. (nd 
then we take from them their milk, fleece. ‘side, 
flesh, in fact everything. How can you ever 
grow old when the butcher is waiting for you 
at the stable door with his knife? Us: less 
to speak of these poor victims of our iced: 
to give us long life, they do not live out their 
time. Supposing that an animal is well 
treated, that it suffers neither hunger nor 
cold, that it lives in peace without excessive 
fatigue, without fear of knacker or butcher; 
under these good conditions, how many years 
will it live? 

A dog, at twenty or twenty-five years. can 
no longer drag himself along; a pig is a tot- 
tering veteran at twenty; at fifteen at the 
most, a cat no longer chases mice—it says 
goodbye to the joys of the roof and retires 
to some corner of a granary to die in peace; 
the goat and sheep, at ten or fifteen, touch 
extreme old age; the rabbit is at the end of its 
skein at eight or ten; and the miserable rat, 
if it lives four years, is looked upon among 
its own kind as a prodigy of longevity. 

The pigeon may live from six to ten years; 
the guinea fowl, hen, and turkey, twelve. A 
goose lives longer; it is true that in its quality 
of goose it does not worry. The goose at- 
tains twenty-five years, and even a good deal 
more. The goldfinch, sparrow, birds free 
from care, always singing, always frisking, 
happy as possible with a ray of sunlight in 
the foliage and a grain of hemp-seed, live as 
long as the gluttonous goose, and longer than 
the stupid turkey. These very happy little 
birds live from twenty to twenty-five years. 

As to man, if he leads a regular life, he often 
lives to eighty or ninety. Sometimes he 
reaches a hundred or even more. But should 
he attain only the ordinary age, the average 
age, as they say, that is about forty, then he 
is to be considered a privileged creature as 
to length of life. And besides, for man, my 
dear children, length of life is not measured 
exactly according to the number of years. 
He lives most who works most. When God 
calls us to Him, let us take with us the sincere 
esteem of others and the consciousness of 
having done our duty to the end; and, what- 
ever our age, we shall have lived long enough. 

Jean Henri Fapre in “The Story Book 
of Science” 


Copyright Curtis Publishing Co 
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THE PRISONERS 
MILDRED FIRTH CROCKETT, M. A. 


I LOVE the sweep of the prairie land 
"Neath the wide arch of the sky, 

Its vastness lost in purple haze, 
Its free winds breathing by. 


The jackal loves it, too, 
But the jackal is pacing his life away 
In a cage at the zoo. 


Never to know the boundless plain 
Under the light of the stars, 
But just to slink hopeless back and forth 
Behind the merciless bars. 
All day he walks while curious eyes 
Gaze heedless on his pain; 
All night he walks, till kindly death 
Stills the poor limbs again. 


I love the lure of the Arctie Wild, 

Its still bright mystery, 
Its bergs with grandeur wrapped around 
Afloat on the jade-green sea. 


The white bear loves it, too, 
But the white bear lies in a wretched heap 
In a cage at the zoo. 


There are peanut shells in the little pool 

That is close by his cage door, 

Where he must bathe, who breasted the waves 
Along an ice-bound shore; 

Through hot summer days he languishes 
Within his narrow cage— 

It's a far, far ery to the beautiful North, 

His home and heritage. 


I love the tree-crowned mountain heights, 
The thrill of the upland air, 

The rugged steeps, the swaying crags, 
The hidden valleys there. 


The eagle loves them, too, 
But the eagle sits with drooping wings 
In a cage at the zoo. 


Once he was free as the storm winds are 
That through the mountains rage, 

And kindred to the wild storm winds 
Is the bird within that cage. 

Courage gleams yet in his fierce sad eyes 
And the undaunted will 

To bear through the anguish of his days 
His own proud kingship still. 


For these and all their brothers, 
Who fur or feathers wear, 
I pray the boon of sunlight, 
Of unpolluted air; 
I pray for them the rapture 
That each new morning brings, 
I pray the gift of freedom 
For all the captive things. 


HOT WEATHER HINTS FOR DRIVERS 
ON°T stand your horse in the sun when 
by moving him across the street or 

around the corner you can find shade. 

Don’t put the same load on him when the 
thermometer is at 90 as you do when it is 
just above the freezing point. 

Don’t fail to give him water at short in- 
tervals. Put a little oatmeal in the water, 


it is refreshing and sustaining. 

Remember it is harder to work in hot 
Weather than in cold, and remember that 
water is the first great need of animals in hot 
Weather. 


Dog Trafficking with the Igorrotes 


Cruel and Degrading Practice that is Retarding Progress of Filipinos 
W. M. MORRILL 


N the interests of civilization and humanity 

the Baguio Dog Market should be abolished. 

Baguio is situated in the mountainous 
district of northern Luzon in the Igorrote 
country. It is here that a weekly sale of 
dogs takes place which presents a scene of 
misery, cruelty and degradation. The dogs 
are purchased to be eaten—a practice that 
is little less than savagery and must pass 
away before a people or nation, however 
progressive, will be considered fit for inde- 
pendence and self-government. 


MISERABLE AND FAMISHED DOGS TO BE 


The Igorrotes, who are representatives of 
the early Malay immigration, were not long 
ago head-hunters. They have since been 
led to adapt themselves to more civilized 
habits, but still retain a fondness for dog 
flesh. It is not so much this practice, however, 
that is to be deprecated, revolting as it may be, 
but the barbarously cruel processes to which 
the dogs are subjected ere they reach the state 
which best suits the Igorrote’s taste or appetite. 

The dogs are supplied from the lowlands, 
principally by the Ilocanos, and every week 
droves of these miserable, starving animals 
are led, driven and dragged into the market- 
place of Baguio. Some are tied to bamboo 
poles to prevent them from biting one an- 
other or escaping; some have on stout and 
torturing muzzles of rope; some whose jaws 
are bound with wire, causing continuous 
pain and blood dropping. Sometimes when 
a dog’s strength gives out he is dragged and 
bumped along the road, for such condition 
will not affect his saleability from the epi- 
curean standpoint of the Igorrote. 

The spectacle at the Market of these 
weary, wistful and emaciated dogs is one of 
extreme misery, and their sorrowful wailings 
often disturb the devotions of people at the 
church nearby. It is on Sundays that the 
Dog Market takes place. 

Nor do the miseries and sufferings of the 
dogs end at the market-place. A more cruel 
and prolonged agony still awaits the unfortu- 
nates. The Igorrote likes his dog as thin 
and bony as possible; hence, on arrival at 
home the dog is tied and kept in a state of 
semi-starvation until near the time when he 
is to be served up. As a sort of premature 
stuffing a huge feed of partly-cooked rice is 


given the gaunt and ravenous victim and he 
is permitted to eat his fill. A short time is 
now allowed to elapse while the gastric juices 
are at work, and just before full digestion is 
reached the dogs are beaten for an hour or 
more with blunt clubs, to make the flesh 
more tender. If still alive at the end of this 
cruel ordeal the dog’s throat is cut and the 
contents of the stomach removed. This 


mess forms a gastronomic delicacy of which 
the semi-civilized Igorrotes are fond. 
The time is at hand when the cruelties in- 


EATEN BY FILIPINOS 

volved in this ancient and barbarous custom 
should be brought to an end. The governing 
powers of the Islands have thus far deemed it 
inadvisable to pass a peremptory law on the 
subject lest the ire of the Igorrotes be aroused 
overmuch. There is a strong sentiment, 
moreover, increasing among the Filipinos 
and other residents which demands that the 
cruelties be restricted, whether or not the 
Igorrotes tastes be reformed. real 
offenders are those who deliberately cultivate 
and supply the dogs for the market, and such 
traffic, with its attendant cruelties, is seriously 
retarding the humane progress of thousands 
of Filipinos and thus deferring their day of 
fitness for independence. 


A TER-CENTENARY RETROSPECT 
T would be a principall stay and a com- 
fortable help to the Colonie if they had 
some catle, in many respects, first it would 
much encourage them, and be in time a 
gretter ease both for tillage of ground and 
cariag of burden; ly it will make victuals 
both more plentiful, and comfortable; Sly it 
might be a good benefite after some encrease 
that they might be able to spare some to 
others that should have thoughts this way; 
espetialy goats are very useful for the first, 
and very fite for this place, for they will here 
thrive very well, are a hardly creature, and 
live at no charge, ether wenter or sommer, 
their encreas is great and milke very good, 
and need little looking toe; also they are much 
more easily transported and with less diffi- 
culty and hassard, then other kattle; yet 
tow of those which came last dyed by the 
way, but it was by some neclegence. . . .” 
—From Bradford's “History of Plymouth” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly “7 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


OUR SUMMER WATERING 

E are maintaining our watering sta- 

tions in Boston this summer as in 
former years, and sending the water-wagon 
through the sections of the city where the 
most horses are to be found. The water- 
wagon is an expensive affair, fifteen dollars 
a day for team and driver, but many a thirsty 
horse goes his w ay refreshed which otherwise 
might long in vain for a drink. So far as the 
horses are concerned we shall do our best to 
keep Boston “wet” this summer. 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
LETTER from Hong Kong, China, 

greatly gladdened us a little time ago. 
It enclosed a check for $175 with this message: 
“Please find three of the tiredest and most 
overworked horses in Boston and send them 
to your Rest Farm for four months’ vacation.” 
The horses are there now. Their pictures we 
have sent to this good friend. This generous 
gift came from a woman—from a woman not 
rich but who has gone to China to make her 
own way in a business venture, and who is 
evidently succeeding in her purpose. May 
Heaven give her back good measure, pressed 
down and running over! 


“WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN?” 


N this case it was a farmer. The cherry- 

tree in his garden was all the proof he wanted 
that that ‘‘confounded robin” was his enemy. 
“Why I saw him stealin’ cherries,” he said, 
“and I caught him in my strawberry bed, too, 
and shoot every one of them thievin’ 
fellers I get a chance at.” Well, we didn’t 
have any of the poor dead things he had 
killed or we should have shown him the con- 
tents of their stomachs. Had he seen the 
grubs and bugs, the cutworms, the cater- 
pillars, the grasshoppers, and the score and 
more of other foes of his garden and orchard 
and farm that these poor dead robins he had 
shot had been destroying, how small would 
have seemed the board bill they owed him for 
the few cherries and berries they had eaten. 
Indeed the bit of fruit they had taken was 
just an occasional dessert after their abundant 
meal of bugs and grubs. The birds he shot 
are dead. The farmer lives, we hope a wiser 
if sadder man. 


THE PORTLAND WORK-HORSE 
PARADE 


HE Portland Work-Horse Parade on Dec- 

oration Day, under the direction of Mrs. 
S. Augustus Stevens, President of the Maine 
State Humane Education Society, was the 
finest thing of its kind Portland has ever 
seen. The parade was nearly two miles in 
length, and besides scores of beautiful teaming 
horses there were driving horses and saddle 
horses. Under Dr. Lynch as marshal there 
were as aides the Hon. Percival P. Baxter, 
Donald Payson, Robert Swasey, Frank D. 
Weddell, and Dewer Rich. Several of the 
most distinguished citizens of Portland were 
in the reviewing stand, and were loud in their 
praises of the event. Excellent work was 
done during the day by the Band of Mercy 
girls and the Boy Scouts in tagging lovers 
of humane treatment of animals. The Port- 
land papers speak in most complimentary 
terms of Mrs. Stevens, under whose super- 
vision and direction the whole affair took place, 
one of them saying that “her work was the 
great factor in the success of the parade, 
while the committees she had appointed ful- 
filled finely their tasks.” 


THE HORSE AND THE CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING 

F tradition is to be trusted, we owe the 

associations connected with the Christmas 
stocking to the horse. It is said that in 
Holland and Germany, where wooden shoes 
were once so common, on Christmas Eve the 
people used to fill their shoes with hay and 
then place them by the fireplace. The hay 
was for the tired horses of St. Nicholas. In 
the morning the hay would be gone, and in 
its place there would be a present from the 
“grateful Saint.” Those ancient fathers and 
mothers must have found the same joy in 
filling their children’s shoes, after taking out 
the hay, that we still find in crowding the 
stockings the dear children have hung by 
the fireplace before going to bed to dream of 
Santa Claus. 


FROM THE “BOSTON POST” 
Great ‘‘ Sport” 
| | UNTING the grizzly used to be thought 


an extra-dangerous sport, but Dr. Saxon 

T. Polk, by permission and for museum pur- 

poses, has just killed two grizzlies in the 
Yellowstone Park with a bow and arrows. 

—The Boston Globe 

Tame fellows that would let a man almost 
touch them without making any _ trouble; 
expecting food rather than a missile. 

If Dr. Polk had wanted a real thrill he would 
have gone hunting with his bow and arrows in 
the farther wilderness where grizzlies are not 
quite as docile as cattle. 


THE New York Times announces a gift to the 
American Museum of Natural History of 
3,500 specimens of birds, collected in the 
West Indies and South America. We are 
probably lacking in the scientific sense, but 
we doubt if the knowledge obtained from 
these specimens is of any such value to 
humanity as to warrant the killing of them. 
There’s a lot of knowledge stored up in the 


world that isn’t worth what it cost. 


Remember the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 


dO IT NOW 
[' members of the Jack London Clu!) want 


to do a real service, will they not at once 
write to W. J. Harrison, General M: anager, 
Redpath Chautauquas, Columbus, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the trained-animal perform. 
ances that are adv ertised under the leading, 
*Pamahsika’s Pets,” and which they are 
widely advertising as a part of the program 
of their Chautauqua which is traveling 
around the country. They make this enter. 
tainment a special feature of the * ‘Children’s 
Afternoon,” and advertise “trained birds. 
house cats, monkeys, dogs, and a_ pony.” 
Whether cruelty has been used in the training 
of these animals is not the immediate ques- 
tion. We know what lies behind the training 
of trick animals. The dreary life they lead, 
shipped about the country in narrow quarters, 
and the influence upon the children of finding 
amusement at the expense of these poor 
creatures’ life of slavery and bondage, is 
enough to warrant our protest. A few thou- 
sand letters going to that manager ought to 
convince him that public opinion is growing 
against this sort of thing. Their Chautauqua, 
we imagine, is at present, somewhere in the 
South, as the last of June it was at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, 


A WORD FROM VIENNA 


E wrote the Vienna, Austria, Society 

in response to their pathetic appeal 
that we would gladly present their need to 
our readers. This we did in the last issue. 
We have sent them nearly $100, and since 
sending it have received several small amounts 
in addition. Before receiving the money, and 
in reply to our first letter, their president 
wrote :— 

“With deepest gratitude we thank you for 
your letter of April 27, 1920, and its kind 
words of interest and sympathy. Particularly 
we are thankful for your promise to publish 
our appeal in your excellent magazine, Our 
Dumb Animals, and your readiness to gather 
and send us the gifts which may be given for 
our help by some well-situated people in your 
country. 

“It is indeed a great consolation in our dis- 
tress to know that we have sympathizing 
friends also in so far a country as yours. 


NEW HUMANE CALENDAR 


ECAUSE of constantly increasing prices 
for everything connected with the print- 
ing trades, we are already at work upon the 
Humane Calendar for 1921, which will be 
aeacagae in similar form to that of previous 
ars. The picture is from a photograph 
‘ee from Scotland, showing an attrac- 
tive little girl holding a dog, with a pony 
standing at her feet. Humane Societies de- 
siring special editions of the calendar, with the 
name of their own organization and officers, 
should place orders at once. The prices will 
be $18 for 100; $34 for 200; $48 for 300 
and $75 for 500, net. For our regular edition, 
the price is $15 per 100, net; or 20 cents per 
copy, postpaid. To those not familiar with 
our calendar, who contemplate placing an 
order, we will send a free sample of the edition 
for last year. We cannot urge too strongly 
the necessity of receiving orders requiring 
special printing early, as the prices will 
necessarily be higher after the type has been 
distributed. 


when making your will 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuar_es G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHarLes E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. MacompBer, President of Harris, 
Forbes and Company 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ................ 724 
Animals examiined ................ 5,890 
Number of prosecutions........... 45 
Number of convictions............. 43 
Horses taken from work........... 126 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 54 


Small animals humanely destroyed 495 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animalsiexamined................. 59,887 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $5,000 from Aaron W. Spencer of 
Boston; $2,000 from Lucia Foskit of Wilbra- 
ham; $2,000 from Mrs. Lucy A. Botsford of 
West Roxbury, to be known as the Horace 
Stickland Memorial Fund; $500 from William 
P. Milner of Concord; $350 (additional) from 
Abby M. Field of Brookline; $50 from Lydia 
F. Knowles of Boston; and $24 (additional) 
from Emily $8. Neal of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $175 from Mrs. 
F. E. C.; $100 each from Mrs. A. T. W., 
A. M.S., H. F. L., and E. O. M.; $75 from 
Mrs. C. H. R., for a horse stall in memory 
of “Jerry”: $65.75 from Mrs. M. C.; $60 
from S. A. D.; $40 from M. H. T.; $30 from 
N. P. S.; $25 each from H. W. C., H. C. D., 
Miss M. M. A., W. H. R., Mrs. C. L. W., 
J. L. P., Miss E. M. F.. Miss E. C. W., Mrs. 
E. H. A., and H. W. W.; $20 each from P. A. D., 
F. B.L., J. M. F., E. G. H., and C. H. P. 

We also acknowledge the following for the 
Vienna Society; $25 from Mrs. A. T. W.; 
$50 from Mrs. D. G.; $10 from Mrs. C. G. B.; 
$5 from M. S. H.; $3 from L. D.; $2 from 
M.E.H., and $1 each from M.S. G., E. R. H.., 
I. C., M. N. and “Anorymous.” 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Louisa Kinsell Adams of Boston, and 
in that of Miss Emma C. Campbell of Cam- 
bridge. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $200 from two New York friends; 
$57.11 from a co-worker for the distribution 
of humane literature; $21.50 from J. P. B., 
and $544.79, interest. 

July 138, 1920. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 | 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., V.S. 

Chief Veterinarian 

H. F. DAILEY, v.a.p. | . . 
Wn. M. EVANS. p.v.s f Resident Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, b.v.s. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 328 Cases 406 
Dogs 231 Dogs 278 
Cats 50 Cats 109 
Horses 45 Herses 9 
Birds 1 Birds 5 
Raccoon 1 Rabbit 1 

Squirrel 1 
Operations 206 Raccoon 1 
Monkey 1 
Guinea Pig 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,°15,18,482 
Free Dispensary cases . 21,313 


Total . . 39,795 


A FAIR IN THE AUTUMN 


OME oF THE FRIENDS OF THE Massa- 

CHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ARE DESIROUS OF 
HOLDING SOMETIME IN THE LATE AUTUMN A 
FAIR FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE ANGELL 
Memoriat ANIMAL HospItTaL, AND ALL OUR 
FRIENDS, ESPECIALLY THE WOMEN FRIENDS 
OF THE SOCIETY, ARE ASKED TO PREPARE AND 
TO GATHER AS MANY ARTICLES AS THEY CAN 
DURING THE TIME BETWEEN NOW AND THEN 
FOR THAT OCCASION. BEYOND THE RECEIPTS 
oF THE HospiITAL, WHICH COME FROM THOSE 
ABLE AND GLAD TO PAY FOR SERVICE RENDERED, 
THE COST OF TREATING ANIMALS FOR THOSE 
UNABLE TO PAY RUNS INTO A GOOD MANY 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS EVERY YEAR. 


A SUGGESTION FOR LOCAL AGENTS 


UR local agent, A. W. Goodhue, Chief 
of Police of Quincy, Mass., has had 
the following “Notice” printed in the local 
papers :— 
NOTICE 
Persons closing their homes during the 
vacation season are respectfully requested to 
notify this Department, giving date of such 
closing and probable date of return or other 
information for mutual benefit. You are also 
asked NOT TO FORGET your domestic 
animals. A. W. GoopuvE, 
Chief of Police 


I TEACH my parrot only short words.” 
“Do you? Now, I should think that parrots 
were better adapted to learning polysyllables.” 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


HEY ALL HAVE HOMES 


EL. bo. HAAS, Agent. 


IN DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


POOR DOG 
O often we call a man a dog when we want 
to And yet, a dog 

Doesn't lie, 

Doesn't swear, 

Doesn't drink, 

Doesn't cheat, 

Doesn't swindle, 

Doesn't smoke, 

Doesn't flirt, 

Doesn't pretend, 

Doesn't borrow, 

And wouldn't even resent it if you called 
him a man. 

Remember! Many a dog is considered mad 
when he is only thirsty. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American fumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

Trustees of Permanent Funds 

CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 

CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Joun R. MacomBer, 
Forbes and Company 


President of Harris, 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, 


Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ............Cuba 
Toufik Chamie ...... Damascus, Syria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling ....... England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury .......... France 


William B. Allison 


Guatemala 


Mrs. Lillian Kohler .............. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ..... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot ... Porto Rico 
..... 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning .. Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
Bands of Mercy en ve . Switzerland 
D. D. Fitch Venezuela 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


A BIG STEP FORWARD 


UR work is extending. We mean just 

here our humane education work. The 
Parent-Teachers Association is a great na- 
tional organization. It held, last month, its 
annual meeting at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Our special representative in the State of 
Washington, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, had so 
impressed the western branches of this 
Association with her work in the field of 
humane education that she was invited to 
Madison and given a prominent place on the 
program to speak upon this theme. The out- 
come of her work and address has been that 
the Board of Managers has classified humane 
education as one of the subjects under the 
Department of Education, and Mrs. Nichols’ 


fare Magazine. 


name will head the comimttee having this 
in charge, and every month this will be 
among the special features of the Child Wel- 
So our activities in this di- 
rection move on and out year by year into 
larger and ever larger fields. For all this, 
nine people out of ten would rather give 
money to relieve an animal from suffering 
than to train the younger generation to be 
kind and just and thus lessen the possibility 
of suffering. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN 
IRELAND 


Aughnanure, Oughterard, 
County Galway, Ireland. 
Dear Sir:— 

I beg to thank vou for that valuable maga- 
zine, Our Dumb Animals, which I highly 
appreciate. 

I would like to bring to the notice of the 
thousands of Irish men and women in the 
United States, who once lived in the west of 
Ireland, how animals were treated in Ireland 
in their time and how they are treated today. 
Some few years ago, when I was a boy, animals 
were very badly treated. There was no 
mercy for the donkey, in particular. His 
hooves were allowed to grow long and he was 
overloaded and not housed or well fed. The 
goats were tied with hemp ropes until their 
feet would almost be cut to the bone. The 
youngsters found great pleasure in robbing 
birds’ nests and killing them in hundreds in 
the winter time, with traps and bird catchers. 

Today, I am pleased to state, there is a 
remarkable change for the better. This 
great change has been due mainly to Mrs. 
Kk. M. Shewell, honorary secretary of the 
Ss. P. C. A. This lady has lectured in the 
majority of all the schools in Connaught and 
everywhere she has been, her labors have been 
crowned with success. In the west of Ireland 
her lectures have brought wonderful changes 
for the better treatment of animals. 

This was done by lecturing in the schools, 
getting the children to write essays for which 
they got prizes, and by getting up donkey 
shows. At the present day, one will see the 
school-boy coming to the rescue of a poor 
animal who is ill treated by a full grown adult, 
who never got the opportunity or the pleasure 
of hearing any of these lecturers. 

I, myself, who am most interested in the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, lectured in 
many schools, in Irish, where the children did 
not understand the English. There is also 
great credit due to J. B. K. Hill, Esq., R.M. 
Whenever a case of cruelty came before him 
in court, apart from imposing a substantial 
fine, His Worship always used to deliver a 
very long lecture before a crowded court of 
full grown adults on the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, which always proved most 
effective. 

During the autumn of last year, Mrs. 
Shewell visited and lectured in nearly all the 
schools in the west, particularly Connemara, 
and traveled over hill and dale into the re- 
motest section of this mountainous part of 
the country, where her work was very fruitful. 
The essays written by the pupils of the dif- 
ferent schools were excellent; also the Irish 
essays, written by the pupils in the bilingual 
schools, were splendid. 

M. L. O'Connor 


Ten thousand different kinds of animals 
eat ten thousand different kinds of food. 
But they all drink water. 


A NATION TO BE REMADE 
A Land of Desolation 


EN out of the 82 Departments of France 

were wrecked by the savagery of war, 
and those ten the richest, the most progr:ssive, 
the most populous of fair France. The scourge 
of war, the deadliest enemy mankind suffers 
from, the greatest crime against God and his 
children, if waged for any other reasou than 
the sacred duty of self- defense and liber! vy. has 
been nearly five years waged with a cruelty 
unknown, with a savagery unequaled in 
modern history. Charlemagne and his Frank- 
ish warriors in the Eighth Century drove the 
enemy far from the frontiers of France, but 
since those days France has been invaded 
seven times by her implacable enemy. This 
last invas‘on has proved the most disastrous 
of all and has left her bleeding and impover- 
ished. The rebuilding of the nation will re- 
quire many, many years, but those who know 
France best believe that she will recover as 
in the past. 

What is the task before her? Nothing less 
than the rebuilding of her towns, villages, 
churches and public buildings, the wanton 
destruction of which will remain a_ stigma 
on those responsible for the crime, not the 
German people as a whole, but the rulers who 
had usurped dcspotic power over it. 

Vast new enterprises are contemplated. 
The most daring, perhaps the most beneficial, 
is to make use of the Rhine’s water power for 
electrifying Parisian lamps and to be used in 
all the workshops as motive power. Millions 
of tons of coal will be saved. A scheme is on 
foot to connect the Atlantic with the Medi- 
terranean by utilizing rivers and constructing 
canals. Several days in transit would thus 
be saved. A large amount of British shipping 
would use the new waterway. 

In the eves of the people of France, however, 
the most important of all work is the scheme 
for the betterment of the great industrial 
armies of the country—her work men and 
women are to have better sanitation, more 
modern comfort, greater spread of education. 
The benefits of co-operation will be fostered by 
the state. 

Her ambition is to be the champion of 
liberty, justice, and progress, and an example 
for nations yet in the bonds of servitude. 

The wounds of France are terrible but she 
lives: her wounds are healing. 

The world owes her not only sympathy but 
all the material help possible. She has suf- 
fered for mankind in all lands no less than for 
herself. 


Epw. Fox Sarnspury, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea 


THE s. P. C. A. IN CAIRO 
ROM the report of the S. P. C. A. of 
Cairo, Egypt, for last year we learn that 
during 1919 the Society caused 90 arrests 
for cruelty to animals, and 1,118 for over- 
loading animals. There were 5,197 animals 
admitted into the Society’s infirmary during 
the year, and the ambulance attended and 
removed 74 animals in street accidents, severe 
colic cases, etc. While the work of the organiz- 
ation has gone on without abatement, there 
was a deficit last year. We hope any of our 
readers who may happen to visit Cairo will 
not ov 8 the need of ne its active 
P. C. A., of which Mr. F. C. Bateman_is 
the sec 


‘Blessed are the merciful.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


F all were told that belonged to the life 

story of the remarkable woman whose por- 
trait here appears, no one would wonder that 
we speak of her as we do. For years she has 
been the one leading spirit in the warfare 
against cruelty both to animals and children 
in that celebrated island. Wherever wrong 
or injustice has been done there to man or 
beast her great heart, struggling against the 
limitations of her frail and delicate body, has 
hurried her on to rescue and relief. No ob- 
stacle has been too great to daunt her, no 
horror of suffering too appalling to deter her, 
no threatening of physical harm too insistent 
toaffright her. Often with little support from 
constituted authorities, and often looking in 
yain for the financial and social backing that 
might have given her courage, she has made 
her way into the thick of the contest, and 
matched the prowess of her slight arm and 
of her indignant soul against evils that would 
have turned back in dismay the strongest and 
bravest of men. So far as Cuba today has 
been brought to a higher level in its regard 
both for animals and children, its obligation 
for this great service belongs to Jeannette 
Ryder above all others. Two recent happen- 
ings, about which we can speak only in briefest 
terms, illustrate some of the many tragic 
experiences in this woman’s life. 

The two young lads shown in the picture 
on either side of their mother (Mrs. Ryder 
sitting at the mother’s left) were sold by 
their father to a circus to be trained as con- 
tortionists. No sooner had the news of this 
reached Jeannette Ryder than she hastened to 
Guara, a town in the Province of Havana, 
to demand these boys of the circus men into 
whose possession they had fallen. Obtaining 
a hearing in the court, she was able to have 
the two lads brought before the judge. To 
her amazement, the judge, according to the 
Cuban newspaper account which we have 
received, gave the signal to some of the circus 
men who were present to take the children 
from their mother. Law or no law, this was 
too much for the mother-hearts of these two 
women, and a scene ensued in which Mrs. 
Ryder—we quote from the newspaper article 
—"“was shamefully flung about by the rural 
guard and the circus men, her clothes sadly 
torn, her hands firmly held by the judge, 
while her body was forced back upon a table, 
in the effort to restrain her while these children 
were dragged from the room.” Mrs. Ryder 
finally received a blow “evidently from the 
flat side of a machete, while she suffered from 
a blow in the breast from one of the fists of 
the men.” From the court room she was 
taken to the local prison, almost fainting. 
Here she was held with the mother over night, 
being obliged to sleep ‘ton the soft side of a 
stone floor with nothing for a pillow.” The 
news of this travesty of justice reached the 
American Legation. Investigation was made, 
Mrs. Ryder and the mother released, and 
the children taken from the wretched life 
nto which they had been sold. 

Almost immediately following this struggle 
for the children came information of a bull- 
fight to be given at Los Zapotes—this in the 
face of the assertion of the President of the 
Island that bull-fights were a violation of the 
law and that none would be permitted. 
Unable to secure police assistance, she hurried 
to Los Zapotes, found one of the biggest bull- 
fights had been staged of any that had ever 


MRS. JEANNETTE RYDER (AT RIGHT) AND THE TWO 
CUBAN BOYS SOLD TO THE CIRCUS 


been given in the Island, the band from the 
Military Camp playing, and the soldiers of 
the Republic in their uniform. She appealed 
in vain to all she could reach for help, was 
denied entrance at the gates, held back by 
force, though promised admittance upon the 
condition that, allowed entrance, she would 
make no protest either at the time or after- 
ward. This, of course, she did not do, and 
so was obliged to remain without the en- 
closure. She writes, “As I walked back to 
Luyane from the bull ring to catch the street 
car for Havana and the gorgeous automobiles 
passed me with their loads of beautiful women 
and brave (7) men, I would not have changed 
places with any of them. Dust and defeat 
were mine; I had drunk to the bitter dregs 
of failure that day; I had felt that God and 
man had forsaken me; but not with any one 
of all that crowd would I have changed my 
lot. Ascetic, mystic, crank, and fool. they 
call me, but there is some satisfaction in 
being able to deny oneself, and defy the world 
if need be, in defense of creatures who can 
neither help themselves, nor fight, nor answer 
back.” 

It is true that the full program of a bull- 
fight was not carried out. It was what they 
call a “capeo,” that is, what is known as the 
first part of the bull-fight, where the red rags 
are waved at the animals to incite to the 
madness which will lead them to the frenzy 
that furnishes the excuse to use the banderillas. 
As one of the Havana papers says, “It is 
distinctly a part of a bull-fight and in the 


promotion of these ‘capeos’ it 
is hoped that permission will 
be granted to carry the bull- 
fights to their ultimate conclu- 
sion, which makes the heart of 
the average bull fighter glad.” 

The American Humane Edu- 
‘ation Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 
and a few loyal friends in 
America have for many years 
stood behind Mrs. Ryder in 
her noble work, though the 
great battle has been fought 
by her practically alone, and 
for the sinews of war she has 
had to depend almost entirely 
upon herself. It has been a 
wonder to all of us who know 
her that that slight woman, 
weighing not a hundred pounds, 
has survived the stress and 
strain of the incessant labors 
through which she has passed. 
We know of no one in the 
long history of the humane 
movement who ranks with 
this brave woman in what she 
has done, endured, and 
suffered, for the cause she rep- 
resents. 


DOGS do not perspire through 
their skins. The perspiration 
drips from their tongues. They 
need to drink often. A dog 
should never be muzzled so that 
he cannot drink, or put his 
tongue out, in hot weather. 


EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


ig England, among several organizations 
that exist to care for animals, is the 
National Equine Defence League, a very 
unique society. It has just completed ten 
years of intensive work for the protection of 
horses throughout Great Britain. Its generous 
support and wonderful success in securing 
proper treatment of horses and donkeys are 
due very largely to one individual, Mr. 
Francis A. Cox, the secretary and manager. 

The League’s special mission has been the 
relief of animals employed in the mines, 
known in England as “pit ponies.” While 
a few inspectors have been appointed, as the 
result of the League’s agitation, it is found that 
the treatment and condition of the pit ponies 
are worse now than ever before, and the goal of 
the League is to abolish animal labor in 
mines by substituting mechanical haulage. 

The League maintains a vigorous edu- 
‘ational campaign by publishing and dis- 
tributing a variety of pamphlets, not only 
on the subject of pit ponies but on anti- 
docking and many other phases of the treat- 
ment of horses, donkeys, and other animals. 
The League inculeates that “man should 
exercise towards his sub-human_ brethren 
that justice which he extracts and demands 
from his fellow-man,” and its cordial aim is 
“to put the claims of the sub-human worker 
on a legislative level with those of the human.” 
Its address is 27, Beaconsfield Road, New 
Southgate, London. N. 11. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Cat Charities in Paris 


Translated from the French by HENRI BELLAMY for The Cat Review 


i all the cats in Paris have the good 
by fortune of having a home. Besides 
the fortunate pussies with their sleek coats 
who are fat and well fed, and who are accus- 
tomed to being petted by their owners, there 
is an army of poor wandering cats with hollow 
flanks and matted coats, who are on the hunt 
for an uncertain living, and wild, like the 
beasts of the jungle. 

However, these unfortunate felines are not 
entirely forsaken, and I have had the pleasure 
of meeting some of their benefactresses from 
time to time. They were mostly poor old 
women who undertook to feed these waifs. 
Each of these women had her own peculiar 
habits, which were very touching to observe. 

In the center of Paris, these cats have es- 
tablished their night residence in three prin- 
cipal refuges: The Central Markets, the Wine 
Market, and, would you believe it, the 
Pantheon. 

At the Central Markets the little old woman 
who looks after the cats is gray-haired, quite 
tiny and shriveled, and wears a gray apron. 
About ten o'clock at night, regardless of the 
weather, she goes down into the basement of 
the poultry booth, bent down under the weight 
of two pails of cat food. She calls out: 
“Kitties! Kitties!” with a tender tone of 
voice and the army of the famished appears 
rushing in from every direction; they crowd 
around her, rub up against her skirts, and purr 
with a great noise, their tails stiffening with 
eagerness. With the aid of a cross-eved girl, 
the little old woman arranges the food in little 
piles, scolds the cats that are too forward and 
takes the part of the weak. In this way she 
goes from booth to booth. Sometimes little 
dramas occur. Her pensioners form, as _ it 
were, a close corporation, and show no hospi- 
tality toward new-comers. When, perchance, 
a stranger, a runaway from home or an out- 
‘ast, takes refuge in the markets, their first 
impulse is to consider her a suspicious char- 
acter; and if she has the presumption of 
coming to the table with them, there is war! 
But the little gray woman intervenes and 


brings about a modus vivendi which by and by 
becomes citizenship, and, in the case of a 
female, it is not long before she contributes 
to swell the army of charming little kitties 
which abound in the markets, which are not 
at all ashamed of their condition, and which 
their foster mother affectionately calls “the 
younger set.” But the little gray woman feels 
a little older every day and worries about what 
is to become of her flock. She has been feed- 
ing them for some yvears—without missing a 
single day during the bombardment. Who 
will take care of them when she is no more? 
Meanwhile she makes her daily rounds of the 
restaurants, the butcher shops, the fish mar- 
kets. She gives them what she can spare, and, 
I am afraid, some of what she cannot spare, 
for the cost of living is high. 

The Wine Market is an immense emporium 
surrounded by a high iron fence. During the 
day few cats are seen there, for there is little 
to eat and much to fear from the rough men 
who handle the wine casks. The cats, there- 
fore, prowl around the neighboring streets, 
and only at night take shelter in the extensive 
cellars. That is the time when their bene- 
factress appears. She is a terrible woman, 
muscular, with a fierce mustache and the air 
of a dragon. As she enters she pours forth a 
stream of violent insults upon her guests. 
When she reaches the fence, she strikes an 
enormous stew-pan vigorously with a big key. 
At this signal cats gush forth from under all 
the wine casks and reach the fence at a bound. 
Through the iron bars the “dragon” doles 
out her pittances to her pensioners, after which 
she stops for a minute to look at them and then 
insults them again as she leaves. 

The ceremony at the Pantheon is quite 
different. When night descends, the solemn 
square, with its monumental structures sur- 
rounded by schools, libraries and churches, 
is absolutely deserted. No sound is heard 
but the mournful chiming of the clocks and 
the mewing of the cats safely intrenched be- 
hind the iron fences which surround the 
Pantheon. Suddenly, about eight o'clock, 


FORTUNATELY, THEY ARE NOT WITHOUT FRIENDS 


little shadowy figures appear, tripping along 
with mincing steps and carrying littl- baskets 
on their arms. These are the “special proyi. 
dences.” They come from nobody knows 
where, some out-of-the-way street of this 
studious and pious quarter, and bring food 
for their cat friends, who recognize their foot. 
steps afar off. The fence is long, but these 
little old women have, perhaps, unconsciously, 
divided it among themselves. I imagine also 
that each of them always has the same guests, 
for on passing I have heard them call the 
cats by familiar names, and, when some of the 
cats had finished their meal I have seen them 
jump over the fence to beg for a petting. 

At Vincennes, on the immediate outskirts 
of Paris, there is a refuge for cats. It is a 
semi-official institution under the auspices of 
the Society for the Protection of Animals, 
It is intended, no doubt, for cats of high 
degree. Certainly cats who speak English 
are admitted, for the prospectus of the refuge 
bears in large letters the words: “Cat Home.” 
But a few years ago I made the acquaintance 
of another refuge, a very picturesque affair, 
I discovered it in a rather singular way. 
When a student, I owned a magnificent white 
and red angora cat, whose plume of a tail was 
admired by everybody. She was a fine com- 
panion, who, like Bajazet’s cat described by 
Anatole France, spent hours motionless, 
watching my pen scratching down the labo- 
rious notes of a law student. Now, one day, 
my cat becoming lonely during my absence, 
jumped out of a third-story window, and I saw 
her no more. Grief. I vainly hunted for her 
all over the quarter for several days, when 
someone said: “You must go and see the cat- 
mother.” He introduced me, and two days 
later my poor cat was restored to me, lean, 
muddy, unrecognizable. 

The “cat-mother™ lived on the ground floor 
of a house in the Rue de la Clef. She was an 
old woman, poorly but cleanly dressed, and 
very good looking. On crossing her threshold 
one first encountered “Napoleon,” a one-eyed 
fox terrier, who guarded the house. He wore 
a blue ribbon round his neck, the insignia of a 
commander, no doubt. He was assisted in 
his functions by a curious being of human 
form, but so twisted and bandy-legged, so 
frightfully ugly and dull, that he seemed the 
product of some fancy by Edgar Allan Poe, 
and gave me the impression of a nightmare. 
He answered to the name of Jules, and his 
job was to prepare the food for the cats. 
Cats! they were everywhere, by tens, by 
hundreds. You would come in unsuspecting, 
when suddenly two or three would jump on 
your shoulders, while others purred around 
your feet. At the far end of the room was 
a large Breton bed, all full of cats. Then, 
here and there, were little beds, like doll 
beds, where pussies were showing off. All 
were meowing, playing, fighting, under the 
watchful single eve of Napoleon. Behind the 
first room was a smaller one, where the noisy 
‘ats were shut up. In a yard a continuous 
feast was served. As though there were not 


already enough of these pensioners, the “cat- 
mother” would walk the streets every night 
and distribute food to the waifs that she was 
sorry she could not shelter. She knew them all. 

The “cat-mother” died during the war. I 
wonder what has become of her pensioners? 


And of Jules? 


And of Napoleon? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HOW PINTO SAVED MY LIFE 
A True Story 
HENRY 


FLURY 

T was in the Philippines. 

Nestled right in the heart of the Cara- 
pall mountains in northern Luzon, where 
Nature, by a distinct kindness, has leveled 
off a little table-land just big enough to 
accommodate an old Spanish cathedral and a 
sufficient number of huts to justify calling 
ita town, is Cervantes. 

Many banana trees, a smaller number of 
mango trees, some domesticated papyas 
whose fruit hangs oddly close to the trunk 
and resembles cantaloupes, and a few coconut 
trees with young coconuts on them—for it 
was yet early in the rainy season—were 
grouped or scattered among the nipa shacks, 
covered for the most part with the familiar, 
corrugated, galvanized iron roofing, the 
Americans’ contribution to the comfort and 
safety of the natives. 

My school-inspection duties necessi- 
tated my stopping in this town for lunch 
and a “siesta.” 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, I 
called my “muchacho” or boy, had him 
bring my pony, “Pinto,” and put on_ his 
saddle myself, for I never trusted that duty 
to anyone else, and started down the moun- 
tain alone, not descending abruptly, but 
winding slowly and laboriously with the narrow 
and dangerous trail. 

When I had been traveling for about two 
hours, a decided change in the atmosphere 
became noticeable. It began to get quite 
cool. I realized at once this heralded the 
approach of one of those dreaded, fierce, 
tropical storms, there called “baguios,” which 
resemble cloud-bursts and are accompanied 
by strong winds. 

Of course, I felt apprehensive, because I 
knew the severity of these storms, and my 
lack of shelter and protection would expose 
me to its full violence. So I encouraged 
Pinto to hurry in order to get to Tagudin, the 
nearest town on the coast, as soon as possible. 
I suspected, however, that I would be unable 
to arrive there before the storm overtook me. 

Soon, an inky pall settled over the earth. 
The air grew freezing cold. Then the baguio 
broke! 

Torrents of water poured out of the heavens 
and threatened to wash me off the back of 
my beloved and faithful Pinto. Still he 
plodded on in that awful darkness, but as the 
ground became very mushy, I dismounted 
and walked to prevent his sinking deep into 
themud. Wild, deafening crashes of thunder 
which seemed to come from the center of 
the earth, with blinding flashes of lightning, 
did not create any particular cheerfulness 
Inmy bosom at that time. To make things 
a trifle more interesting, a mountain slide 
occured in our rear just after we rounded a 
slight angle in the trail. When the soil gets 
saturated, it often slides—sometimes a few 
wagonloads—sometimes several tons. 

Later, a small slide started just ahead, and 
Pinto, being warned, stopped in time to 
avoid being swept off into the ravine. 

We then passed over this small slide. 

I had now lost all sense of direction, except 
the downward, and was allowing myself to 
be led by Pinto. My whole thought was to 
escape the wrath of Nature. 

A bolt of lightning crashed close to the 
left. A mountain pine splintered. One of 
the splinters hit Pinto and set him all a-trem- 


A HARDY AND FRISKY NATIVE 


ble till I patted him and yelled words of 
encouragement into his ear; I had to yell to 
make myself heard above the noise of the 
tempest. After about two hours the intensity 
of the storm abated, though the rain continued. 

Suddenly Pinto stopped and refused to 
budge. I coaxed and pleaded with him to 
goon. But he remained steadfast. 

After all kindly efforts failed to move him 
(I am ashamed to say it, but the extremity 
of the situation seemed to demand it) I began 
to whip my faithful animal with a small limb 
I broke from a bush. As I look back now, 
I think this must have almost broken his 
heart, for he had never known the strike of 
whip from his master. 

But he was not to be moved by whipping. 

I was at my wits’ end. I had never 
known him to disobey me. I could not 
understand it. Of course, I knew he was worn- 
out with the arduous trip down the mountain 
side, which is always more fatiguing to a 
horse than going up. : 

With a peal that seemed to split the earth 
in two and a flash that seemed to come 
straight from the throne of the Almighty, 
and that seemed to last fully a minute, I 
saw why Pinto had stopped—and I shuddered. 
He was standing on the brink of a precipice! 

There, hurtling downwards for hundreds 
of feet, with every pine tree and every rice 
terrace and the little mountain river now 
grown to a raging torrent, clearly defined 
with a photographic effect by the lightning’s 
glare, I saw where I had been urging Pinto 
to take me! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it 
has no connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to the American Humane 
Education Society), incorporated by special Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum 
other property, describe the property). 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PASSING OF THE HORSE 
WHEN the tractors stalled in the heaping drifts 
And chugged till their breath was gone, 
We called them then, to the task again, 
That we might carry on. 
We called to the faithful, willing teams, 
Close linked with our human lives, 
To lend once more to the need of war 
To free the “‘seventy-fives.” 


Into the thick of the driving storm 
They plunged and tugged their way— 

Was it delight in their last brave fight, 
At dusk of a passing day? 

I felt the thrill of the heaving life 
Bearing me through the snow, 

Then passed in fight before my sight, 
Steeds of the long ago. 


I saw them hitched to the Pharaoh's car 
When the pyramids were new — 

When the Romans raced, and Caesar graced 
The chariot they drew. 

And down through all the countless years 
From the early dawn till now, 

They have borne the warrior in the charge. 
They have drawn the toiler’s plow. 


And who was he, the first to shoe, 
In some dim age long past, 

When the craft was new? We know not who 
But shall we be the last? 

Because engines came, shall our horse-love wane, 
Shall the clean-shod workers go? 

For a mass of steel can we ever feel 
As we do for the friends we know? 

—Canadian Blacksmith and Woodworker 


BETWEEN pity toward ‘beasts’ and good- 
ness of soul there is a very close connection. 
One might say without hesitation, when an 
individual is wicked in regard to them, that 
he cannot be a good man. One mightfalso 
demonstrate that this pity and the social 
virtues have the same source.” 
SCHOPENHAUER 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by .us on. 
application. 
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PROBABLY AN AUTO VICTIM 


is “Duffy.” whose disappearance 


last summer caused great sorrow in 
his family. He was owned by Theo. P. Chase 
of New Bedford, Mass. He was nearly thir- 
teen years old, very well known and admired, 
and was always with his mistress whom he 
worshipped. 

He had marvelous intelligence ani was 
exceptionally beautiful and fond of having 
his attractions displayed. So when a dog was 
needed as a model at the Swain Art School, he 
was always perfectly willing to pose. 

His mistress thinks he was run over by a 
machine about two or three blocks from his 
home, for on the afternoon of his disappear- 
ance a large dog was seen on the running 
board of an auto with two men, going iuwards 
Fall River. Nothing more was ever heard of 
Duffy, in spite of all the advertisements and 
inquiries made by his numerous friends. 


IFjyou will, you can rise. No power in so- 
ciety, no hardship in your condition can de- 
press you, keep you down in knowledge, 
power, virtue, influence, but by your own 
consent, SAMUEL SMILES 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— —— address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Lfe.”’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See prices of Band of Mercy supplies on last page. 

NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Three hundred and two New Bands of 
Mercy were reported in June. Of these 85 
were in schools of Massachusetts: 79 in 
schools of Connecticut; 69 in schools of 
Rhode Island; 31 in schools of Texas; 25 in 
schools of Maine; eight in New York: two 
in Canada, and one each in Maryland, Minne- 
sota and California. 
Total number Bands of Mercy, 128,198 


WILL YOU HELP? 
E. WOOD 


OYS, be careful in climbing those favorite 

trees of yours! There may be hidden 
nests of helpless baby birds! And, oh! how 
sorry you would be were any of those dear 
little songsters to come to harm because of 
your carelessness! 

You boys, who read this magazine because 
of vour love of birds and animals, and because 
of the suggestions and helps you glean from 
its pages, are not the type of boys who ruth- 
lessly destroy nests and in other ways do 
harm to our little feathered friends, we know. 
So we are going to appeal to you to help us 
prevent that other kind of boy from com- 
mitting, either ruthlessly or thoughtlessly, 
those little crimes,—yes, they are crimes, 
boys,—in birdland. 

Here is a true instance of how two boys 
caused a birdland tragedy. We have some 
lovely woods near our house and one day I 
discovered a nest of baby woodpeckers in a 
hole in a hollow trunk of a dead tree. The 
hungry little peckies were craning their necks 
far out of the neat opening of their home, and 
proclaiming to all the world, if only the world 
had stopped to listen, that they were just 
most awfully hungry! 

The second time I visited those noisy 
little birds, they greeted me with louder cries 
of “Something to eat, something to eat!” 
A few crumbs which I had brought with me 
did not seem to do much good. Besides, I 
Was a poor shot, and the birdies were poor 
catchers. Suddenly I said to myself, “This 
afternoon the sun will be just right and I 
shall come and take a picture of those babies.” 

At noon I chanced to look out of the window 
nearest the woods and saw two boys very near 
the woodpeckers’ home, but paid little atten- 
tion, thinking that they, too, were interested 
in the birds, and had naturally stopped to 
watch those fascinating mouths! 

In the afternoon I took my camera and 
climbed under the fence into the woods and 
hurried over to the tree, only to find,—oh! I 
could have burst into tears!) What had be- 


come of those poor little peckies? Tose two 
boys, whom I had seen in the woods at noon 
had, with their pen knives, enlarved the 
opening to the woodpeckers’ home to about 
three times its former size. Where were the 
birds? I was about to turn away when | 
heard a faint Peep, peep, peep.” It sounded 
as though it came from the very bottoin of the 
hollow tree, which was true. There was 
another “Peep, peep, peep.” and I put my 
arm down through the hole and felt one poor 
little fellow who was clinging to the inside 
of the tree, half way down. The nest had 
failen and this one little birdie had made 
up his mind not to fall with it but to put upa 
good strong fight for his little life. 

After much effort another member of my 
family and myself succeeded in drawing up 
the brave little woodpecker; the others we 
couldn't reach. The one we rescued, however, 
was so terribly misshapen and in such pain 
that out of pity we ended its little life. 

Now, boys, don’t you agree with me when 
I say that was a crime? Yes. and vou will 
promise to help us to prevent more tragedies 
like this one? Thanks. We knew vou would. 


TO MY LOVE 
OSCAR C. WILLIAMS 


THE heart of a bird is small, my dear, 
But it’s large enough for love; 

And a big, big world of happiness 
Is in that wee nest above; 

And the song that pours from that tiny soul 
Is filling this whole wide grove; 

The heart of a bird is small, my dear, 
But it’s large enough for love! 


A GOOD SAMARITAN 
KATE SLAUGHTER MCKINNEY 
E were eating dinner and the shriek of 
a dog was heard. Some one said it 
was just a dog fight, so the day wore on and 
at five o'clock, while waiting for the auto, a 
small boy came to the fence and said: “A 
little dog was run over; he is up yonder on the 
corner.” 

I was there soon, and found the fox terrier 
trembling and bleeding in the dust. I lifted 
him to the grass. He yelped piteously. By 
that time a crowd of children had assembled, 
and I learned that the owner of the dog lived 
five blocks away. 

“Who will carry him home! I would. but 
am going with a friend right away,” said 1 

Not one would agree to help the little 
sufferer. Then I began to pass my hands 
over his body, and to say caressing words: 
“Poor little dog; poor little fellow.” and for 
the first time he wagged his tail. 

Then I saw a good-faced boy coming in an 
old Ford car. 

“Young man!” called, “Come here! 
This little dog has been run over, won't you 
take him to Madison Avenue?” 

“Why, ves. Put him in,” was his answer, as 
he made room among his luggage on the back 
seat. 

About dark, I went in search for the little 
dog, to see if he were cared for, as I care for 
my animals. and found that his little owner 
had fastened him up in a nice dog house for 
the night. I slept better than for a long 
time. Next day I phoned, and was told that 
the broken foot of my little dog friend had 
been attended to by a veterinary. 

Two weeks later, as I sat on my porch, a 
small boy passing said: “Mrs. McKinney, 
my little dog can walk now.” 
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DUCKBILL, PARADOX OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 

HE duckbill, or platypus, is one of the strangest and most 

paradoxical of all the animals of nature. It is some- 


times called nature’s joke. It has a bill and webbed feet 
like a duck and can swim and dive like a fish. The most 


unexpected trait of the animal is that it actually lays eggs. 


He makes long tunnels in the banks of streams in his native 
home in Australia. These are made barely large enough for 
his body to pass through; so that if he desires to return at 
any time he simply backs out, which he is enabled to do, 
since his fur is like that of the common mole, set in such a 
way that no matter what direction he moves, bis fur neither 
hinders him nor gets full of dirt. The duckbill is all that is 
left of a large family. 


HOW THE WEASEL PAID HIS BOARD 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


HE farm-houses in northern New Hampshire are usually 
built with two to three back rooms which are used to 
keep food and milk in summer, but are too cold for winter use. 
One day early in the winter, Mrs. Emerson heard a strange 
little barking sound in her back buttery, as a room of this 
sort is called. She opened the door quickly and was just in 
time to see a slim, white animal with beady black eyes flash 
under the open space beneath the big cupboard. 

“Well, I declare,” she said aloud, “if a weasel hasn’t come 
into the house. I must try and get him to stay, so that he 
will frighten away the rats.” 

Taming a weasel is rather a difficult matter, but Mrs. 
Emerson was patient. Every day she took her new boarder 
out something to eat, and left it on the buttery floor. She 
worked very carefully and quietly and after a time induced 
him to come out while she was in the room and snatch his 
piece of bread or doughnut and drag it away under the cup- 
board. After a time, he became comparatively tame for a 
weasel, and one morning snatched his food from Mrs. Emer- 
son’s hand, and finally he would notify her that he was hungry 
by giving his queer little bark at the buttery door. 

He paid his board by driving the rats away, and, long before 
the winter was over, their scurryings had ceased in the par- 
titions of the old house. 

As the days commenced to lengthen, the weasel’s coat began 
to turn brown, showing that spring was on its way. One 
day in March, the weasel failed to appear for his lunch. He 
did not come the next day or the next, and Mrs. Emerson 
knew that he had once more gone to seek his living in the 
great out-of-doors. 


THE BIRD BATH 
FAY SMITH 


HE sun peeps through the maple leaves, 
And many a fairy pattern weaves. 
Like dainty maids of long ago, 
The hollyhocks stand in a row. 


Among the vines in this green plot, 
Hidden away in a quiet spot, 
A little bird pool is designed, 
With columbine and fern entwined. 


Thither the birds go day by day, 
And sing and flit and splash at play. 
They drink the water, cool and clear, 
And give the garden a wealth of cheer. 
THE MT. VERNON CHURCH CATS 
Sa result of the good work of “Blackie” and ‘“‘Sailor,” 
two cats who make their home in the Mt. Vernon 
Congregational Church, corner Massachusetts Avenue and 
Beacon Street, in the Back Bay district of Boston, the pro- 
verbial “church mouse” is fast becoming only a memory in 
that edifice. 

The pastor laughingly says that the cats, one as black as 
ink, and the other a grayish mixture, are killing a rat a month 
each as their contribution to the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. 

There is never a service held in the church that the cats, 
inseparable friends, do not attend. They are especially 
friends with the members of the Young People’s Bible Society, 
and are petted on all sides. 

The sexton of the church calls the cats by whistling to them. 


_ He gives them a pint of milk in the morning and another good 


meal at night. 


YOUNG ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 


This bird was abandoned, and was found and brought up by 
Mrs. J. R. Wilkie, Emporia, Kansas 
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THE SICKNESS 

Originally written in Spanish by Clemente Orelli, head 
of Zoological Park. Buenos Aires, Argentina, this version 
was translated by Norman W. Frost, editor of Amerika 
Esperantisto, Buenos Aires. 


P'a RONIUS is failing—Petronius is dying. 
His kindly face, wan with sickness, 
broken by the depths of sadness, grows more 
and more human in his death agony. This 
is the spectacle ever before my eyes and 
insistently reproaching my conscience; and 
yvet—if I but could!—I would set him free 
amid the flowery golden “jarbas” from 
Paraguay or the lianas and ferns about the 
ruined mission. 

There he would at least have liberty; and 
perhaps, deceived by the tropical weather, 
he would imagine before his eyes his own 
warm Borneo, place of his birth, and wander- 
ing unwearied he would go miles on miles, 
from branch to branch, under the burning 
sun seeking his lost mate, on whom scarce four 
months since, he had cast a last look of 
infinite love—on that mate, who, with his child 
in her arms had waited that night for his 
home-coming. 

And that night came not Petronius. Then 
he was not yet Petronius, but a free man in 
the forest, a loving father who went searching 
for the forest fruits, the simple food of his 
untutored home. His great care, which had 
enabled him to overcome thousands of dangers 
during the twenty years of his life, on that 
accursed day wavered for an instant; he 
wanted to climb down to earth, to that 
mattress of green herbage which one only 
occasionally ran across amid the jungle of 
trees and—oh, that moment!—the earth fell 
from beneath his feet and he fell to the bottom 
of a pit, a trap made by the natives for tigers. 

Afterwards came a narrow box of hard 
forest wood and handfuls of rice and ~: ater, 
then the ceaseless noise of the engine of the 
ship that took him over seas and seas: the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. 

The naive man of the woods having come 
hither, they received him in a little room, 
‘rared for his health and cleanliness, and 
changed his name—henceforth he was Pe- 
tronius. 

He gazed sadly at the green landscape, the 
lake, the joyous summer display of women’s 
gowns, the flowers: but everything he saw 
through a cage, and he turned aside his face, 
he preferred the dark, plain-colored closed pen 
of the inner dwelling, and there squatting, 
overwhelmed by so much helpless misery, his 
face took on a look of resignation to despair 
beyond recovery. 

Intense home-sickness, deep sickness of the 
spirit has wasted his body. He is sick, very 
sick; he takes listlessly every other day a few 
spoonfuls of milk, heeds not the rice of his 
native land; the perfume of attractive fruits 
tempts him not. Petronius, his head down 
between his shoulders, keeps his gaze fixed 
upon his long black hands daily thinner, and 
tries to see no one, and makes scarcely any 
response to the loving voice that caiis him 
and coaxes him with new dainties. 

One day when he was given a pitcher full 
of warm milk he rose tottering, came up, 
bent his head with a gesture of displeasure 
to the milk, then looking me squarely in the 
eyes twice touched significantly the bars of 
his cage. I put on a look as if I had not 
understood. Discouraged, the unhappy black 


huddled himself up again under the burden 
of his woe. 
The first week Petronius hated me; he 


understood that I kept him shut in, but per- 
haps he has now gotten to understand me. 
When I call him, even though he will not take 
the milk because of the sickness that con- 
sumes him, he comes sometimes and _ sits 
beside me as in some monastic oratory; he 
lets me caress him and touch his great finger 
nails, perfect as if under manicure’s care. 

Today Petronius has suffered a new and 
hope-destroying phenomenon. To please 
me he took two spoonfuls of milk. It did not 
agree with him and for the whole day he has 
not risen. 

To distract him I handed him a mirror. 
Sadly he gazed and gazed into it. then he 
stretched out his lips and affixed a kiss upon 
the cold crystal, the last it will receive from 
him. 

* * * * * 


Petronius sleeps at last; rests quietly after 
his long drawn-out captivity, an innocent 
victim to conscienceless human ill-doings. 


THE HURDY-GURDY HORSE 
HELEN ADAMS PARKER 
WHIRL! TWIRL! round goes the wheel 


As the organ-man grinds with his hand; 
Hum! Drm! on the tunes run, 
While his old horse stands still in the sand. 


So still he stands there in his neat coat of brown, 
With its spot of white shining before, 

Not a muscle he moves, nor turns he his head, 
As he stands there in front of my door. 


Bees buzz all around on their way to the flowers, 
But he heeds not the bird or the bee; 

He just keeps on bowing his clever, kind face, 
A philosopher, truly, is he. 


Crasu! Dasn! the children run 
With wild shout from the carriage-house door, 
But he minds not the least their hurry and din, 
He just stands there as still as before. 


The wheel now has stopped and the music is done 
And the gay cart has no more to do; 

I dropped my dime into the organ-man’s hat,— 
But ‘twas put there, old horse, just for you! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Boston Office: 


180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free 
United States 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


to all parts of the 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 


Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 
Carriage and Motor Service 


Chapels 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 

For sale by the American Humane Education Soviety ang 

the Massachusetts S . A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 


Boston 17, Mass., at pod prices, postpaid. ‘Titles ; 
bold-face are of books.) ™ 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 52, June, 1919-May, 1:20, $1.25 


About the Horse 


Don—His Deeaaatintet Willard A. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts. .. -, 20 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Row icygo. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete 60 “ 4 


Try Kindness—It Pays (mule) ............ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5......... 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow 
The Prayer 


Addins on Stable 100 « 
The Checkrein, 4 pages. 
The Cruel card (two sides) .... .50 “ 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50, cloth, $1.00 ... small, 40 ets. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. 0 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ............. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts..... 


paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .50 “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... "50 “s 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 50 7 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ ee 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6c per doz. . . 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts............. paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping 


cloth, $1.00 


What is the Jack London Club ........... 20 “2 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp. ..... 200 “* 3 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals . .50 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet. No. 7, cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 


Humane Stamps, in colors 
“Be Kind to Animals’”’ pennant......,..... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placard ............ each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr Francis H. Rowley cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... 40 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell “7 00 per 00 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 2.00 “ 
Humane Day Exercises for 1920 .......... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ Ee 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. ie 50" * 
A Talk with the Teacher ................ 
Teaching Which is of V ital Importance 
The Coming Education 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


.25 per 100 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt Z 
letters and border, one cent each ........ 100..." = 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 10 cts. .. small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy register .................. 15 cts. 
eae of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 

s of Happy Life (with music) ....... each, 50 cts. 
ee of Mercy membership card .......... $0.50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ : ee 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy ....... 300" * 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


$1.00 per 100 


American Humane Education Society 
189 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 
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